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Roosevelt!” 


— Churchill, Bevin 


DEBATE GOES EVERYWHERE, GETS NOWHERE 


strong enough to resist Russia without 
crippling their economies and thus opening 
the door to Communism? 

No satisfactory 
coming. 


answers were forth- 


Germany: Aggressor or ally? 
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ae N last week’s Debate on Foreign Policy, Mr. Bevin shocked the House and much of the world at large by 
id ever ba suddenly disclosing the fact that President Roosevelt had committed the Allies to Unconditional Surrender 
1). Without consulting Mr. Churchill or himself. Mr. Churchill accused Mr. Bevin of trying to throw the discredit 
oe on upon him, and the ensuing debate disclosed a complete lack of any coherent policy or general agreement on 
n is not} any of the vital questions affecting the present international tension. 
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Mr. Churchill: That statement was 
Made without consultation with me. I 
had rapidly to consider whether our posi- 
tion in the world was such as to justify 
Me in not supporting it. It is likely that 
the Cabinet would have advised against 
It, but working with a great alliance and 
Powerful friends from across the ocean, 
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“You can’t saddle‘me_with it” 


etrning to the dismantling policy and 
© Morgenthau plan for restricting Ger- 

“eet industry, Mr. Bevin said they couldn’t 

toildle that on him, and he was not going 
take these cheap gibes. 


mile had stuck out for a minimum of 11.1 
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right approach.” 

Mr. Emrys Hughes: Does the rt. hon. 
Gentleman dismiss as ‘ sloppy sentiment ” 
the opinion of German trade unionists 
that further dismantling would mean un- 
employment? ” 

Mr..Bevin: I must have regard not only 
to German unemployment but to women 
and children who were killed in my con- 
stituency in Wandsworth. Those of us who 
lived in it, and not in remote parts of 
Scotland where they never saw anything, 
can never forget it.” 

After this gentle insinuation that Emrys 
Hughes’ concern for German poverty was 
due to his living in remote parts of Scot- 
land away from bombs, Mr. Bevin turned 
to “this dear old bogy of the German 
generals,” 


He said he was sorry for the delay, but 
he hadn’t noticed anyone subscribing a 
penny for the defence of German privates. 


Mr. Churchill doubts 
if it did much harm 


Mr. Churchill said he would not have 
risen at all but Mr. Bevin had plunged 
back across the years into the history of 
the war with a view to throwing the dis- 
credit of unconditional surrender uvon him. 


Whether or not the Cabinet would have 
accepted it if they had discussed it, they 
did. accept it, and he did not feel there 
could be any seperation of responsibility. 

But he was not at all sure that the 
use of the phrase had greatly aggravated 
the difliculties in Germany. 


Unless Hitler had been murdered by the 
plots of those whom he did not hesitate to 
call patriotic Germans, no new situation 
would have arisen. Hitler and his guilty 
associates knew they could not look for 
pardon and would have fought to the last 
gasp. 


«| was chilled by the 
dismantling policy” 


As for the Morgenthau policy, he was not 
easy in his conscience. 


“The treatment of Germany it proposed,” 
he said, “was harsh, in respect of largely 
limiting her to an agricultural country.” 


“But it was not decided over the heads 
of the Cabinet. It was disapproved both 
by the State Department and the Foreign 
Office and just dropped.” 

“TI did not agree with the paper, for 
which I bore, none the less, responsibility. 

I am sorry I put my initial to it.” 

M.r Churchill added that he was disap- 
pointed and chilled by the dismantling 
policy. 

He believed that any munitions which 
might be made by remaining factiries would 
do less harm to peace than the discourage- 
ment of the German move towards Western 
civilisation. 


What Parliament 
still wants to know 


The debate then ranged widely over all 
questions relating to wars, hot and cold, 
past, present and future. 


There was difference about the effect on 
the unconditional surrender policy, but none 
as to the disturbance caused by Mr. Bevin’s 
revelation. 


A matter of gravest concern to many 
Members was the question of what this 


country was committed to regarding 
Western Union defence, and what that 
scheme of defence actually was. No one 


seemed to know. 


How could Eurove defend itself anyway? 
Could the nations afford to set up a defence 


One dilemma which particularly worried 
some speakers was that although the re- 
arming of Germany might be a defence 
against Russia, they could not make up 
their minds whether to regard Germany 
as a potential aggressor or not. 


Mr.Crossman asked—Are we, or are 
we not, committed to sending an expedi- 
tionary force to Europe in event of war? 
The simple way of making Western 
Europe strong enough was to re-arm 
Germany, but he was against that. 


_ To add a European army to our present 
imperial commitments would mean devot- 
ing half our Budget to military expenditure. 


The obvious answer was that America 
must supply the arms by Lease-Lend. But 
Western Union could not rely on Lease- 
Lend in peace-time, from which we reached 
the gloomy conclusion that we had to be 
on the edge of war in order to get adequate 
American assistance. 


We should therefore face the fact that, 
since there can be no real security for 
Western Europe, we should not waste our 
substance on half-hearted armaments and 
thus destroy the main bulwark against 
Communism—the European standard of 
living. 


“A frightening revelation” 
What would war victims have 
thought? 


Before this confused and indecisive de- 
bate ended, however, a few important 
speeches showed that sound sense still pre- 
vails in some quarters. 


Mr. Silverman said it was a most 
frightening revelation that such important 
decisions as unconditional sur render policy 
were taken in the light-hearted, casual, ac- 
cidental fashion which had been revealed 
that afternoon. 


He wondered what the millions of peovle 
throughout the world who were suffering 
from the hoorors of war would have felt if 
they had known what we know about how 
our great statesmen conducted the affairs 
of the world. 


What is this cold war about? 


Terms should be specifically defined 


Mr. Silverman then attacked the general 
attitude of confusion which surrounded the 
whole situation. 


There were two things that mattered 
about wars, he said: one is to win them, 
the other is—what is it for? That was as 
true of a cold war as of any other. 

The terms of the East-West conflict 
should now be specifically defined, not in 
slogans, but in precise, exact terms—the 
points of difference, and what contribu- 
tions can be given to what the other 
fellow wants. 


Dr. Stross quoted Mr. Macmillan as hav- 
ing said that we were vis-a-vis our position 
with Hitler in 1937. That meant we should 
be at war within two years. 


He would ask people who talked like that 
—did they really want war. or is their 
dread of war and their desire for war inter- 
mixed because of hatred of Eastern 
ideology? 

If hon. Members deceived themselves on 
this issue, and dragged the world into war 
within two vears as the Minister had said, 
history would never forgive them. 


Why should Russia attack us? 


—Sir R. Acland 


Sir Richard Acland said he did not believe 
for one moment that the Soviets will invite 
the atom bomb to fall on them by launching 
the Red Army Westwards at any time. 


Their philsophy told them that our way 


THREEPENCE 


WHAT PRICE UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER NOW? 


“The arms programme 
of the Western nations 
is Stalin’s secret weapon 
in the armoury of 
Communism.”’ 


—D. J. Williams, M.P. 


of life is bound to crumble because in their 
view it is rotten. 


That view of theirs, he said, should not 
be dismissed so contemptuously as we do 
dismiss it. As our own Lambeth Con- 
ference said last year— 


“It is important for Christians to be 
instructed as to which elements in Com- 
munism are contrary to the Christian 
doctrine of the nature of man, and which 
elements are a true judgment on our 
social and economic society.” 


Our task is to prove that the Soviets are 
wrong by remedying what is rotten in our 
existing social set-up, and to build a 
geniune partnership of democratically 
directed peoples on a world seale. 


Defence—What for? 


One of the most impressive speeches of 
he ey was that of D. J. Williams, MP for 
Neath, 


Many sneakers have stressed the need 
for defence, he said, but so far no one 
had said what was to be defended. 

One Member said democracy should be 
defended, another brought in feudalism and 
oil in the Middle East, another said we 
must defend China and the Far East and 
nationalism. 


If all these were to be defended we were 
faced with a formidable task. Yet only 
on Monday we debated what was called a 
serious economic crisis, which has not yet 
been solved. 


Fear is due to ignorance 


If the authors of the Pact are clear as 
to the sources of aggression, they are by 
nog. clear as to what form it is to 
take 


Are they afraid of the Red Army, or 
of Communism? Are they afraid of 
territorial agrresion of ideological ag- 
gression? 

Are they afraid of Stalin as a Marshal 
or as a Marxist? 


The fear of territorial aggression 
showed a complete misunderstanding of 
the Soviet system and of the philosophy 
on which it is based, 


There was a widely spread idea that all 
dictatorships are alike and that there is no 
difference between Hitlerism and Stalinism. 
There were vital and fundamental dif- 
ferences. 


On that point he would quote a man who 
should know something about it—Kerensky, 
head of the Provisional Government in 
Russia in 1917, now in exile in USA. He 
said recently: 


‘Stalin will never assume the role of 
aggressor in the classic style of Napolean 
or Hitler. Communist strategy allowed 
for a new world war as possible, but 
Stalin himself is quite sure that the war, 
if and when it comes, will be started by 
dying capitalism in the Western demo- 
cracies,” 


Preparing for the wrong 
kind of war 


The danger now was that we are pre- 
paring for the wrong kind of war. We are 
preparing for the next war (Lord Mont- 
gomery spoke of this the other day) in 
terms of the last war. 


History does not repeat itself. Russia’s 
actions have caused a great deal of fear. 
Indeed, the greatest condemnation of 
Stalinism was that it has frightened those 
smaller nations who once looked to the 
Russian revolution to bring them emanci- 
pation. 


But it was in America that this fear had 
taken the greatest hold, psychologically and 
pathologically. 


America might defeat Russia in war, 
but Communis mcannot be defeated by 
guns and bombs, not even atom bombs. 
That should be repeated in every town 
and village in USA. 


If*Europe is over-burdened with arma- 
ments she cannot be prosperous, which is 
the only effective answer to Communism. 

“Indeed,” concluded Mr. Williams, “the 
armaments programme of the democratic 
nations is Stalin’s secret weapon in the 
armoury of Communism.” 
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Crazy Gang 


TE most serious thing about the 


Foreign Affairs debate in Parlia- | 


ment last week was not Mr. Bevin’s 
disclosure about the origin of the 
Unconditiona] Surrender policy. 


It is, of course, a serious enough 


thing that a decision which might | 


have changed—and perhaps. did 
change—the course of history con- 
siderably was made so irresponsibly 
and, to use Mr. Silverman’s apt 
phrase, so casually and accidentally. 


But apart from the unexpectedness 
of it (to those who believed the great 
Allied war leaders’ hearts and minds 
functioned as one) there is nothing 
essentially surprising about it. That 
is just how things naturally do 
happen in a war. 


Far-reaching decisions, which in- 
volve all the difference between the 
life and death, the happiness and the 
misery of millions of innocent people, 
and decide the fate of nations for 
generation, always are made with a 
lack of consideration and foresight 
which can only be called frivolous. 
For that is what war means and that 
is the state of mind it creates. 


People really should not be go in- 
nocent as to believe that war is con- 
ducive to anything but irresponsi- 
bility. Decisions taken in war are 
inevitably short-termed and oppor- 
tunist, relating only to the advantage 
of the moment and without any con- 
cern whatever for ultimate effects. 
If it were not so there would be no 
wars. 


, ‘Whatever is done in a war will al- 
ways come wrong in the end. 


No: the really serious thing about 
that debate was the debate itself. 


The utter confusion of thought, the 
divergence of opinion on fundamental 
mora) and social issues, the lack of 
any coherent plan, policy or principle 
with which to confront one of the 
most serious situations in history, 
the absence of any clear understand- 
ing of what that situation actually 
ig in its nature or its origin—these 
are what made that debate serious. 


For it showed that the nations are 


' drifting into war without anybody— 


peoples or leaders—knowing what it 
fs all about. 


In former war-situations, the 


_ people as a whole always had at least 


some rough notion, however crude, 
as to what the cause of war would be 
if it came and what they would be 
fighting for. 


Today they do not. They are given 
no reason for the war they are pre- 
paring for. They are told, at one and 
the same time, that they must arm 
aginst Russia and that Russia has no 
purpose in attacking. 


The very people who exhort them 
to be ready to fight Communism tell 
them in the next sentence that fight- 
ing Communism will only strengthen 
Communism, , 


This is not rulership but anarchy. 

In foreign affairs at least we 
haven’t gnt a Government; we’ve got 
a Crazy Gang. 
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HE Nazis and the Communists 
have this in common, that but 
for them the British Government— 
any British Government—would by 
inow have introduced the Earthly 


Paradise. 


During the war, the existence of Hitler 
| and his minions was the only obstacle which 
prevented our leaders from establishing a 
social order which they had not attempted 
to establish during the preceding quarter 
of a century. 


Now, if Press and Parliament are to be 
believed, the fields and factories of England 
| would be ringing with happy song and 
laughter, pockets and bellies would be 
pleasantly full, and ships would be ex- 
changing cargoes as rapidly as a politician 
changes his mind, if only—if only Mr. 
Isaacs had the power to deport a couple of 
Canadian Bolshies. 


' Definition of a Docker 


In fact, it was the intervention of a 
Canadian Bolshie which enabled the dockers 
to return to work. ‘‘ Enabled” is the word, 
because to the London dockers this was un- 
doubtedly a lock-out, not a strike. 


The Government’s handling of the situa- 
tion brings little credit to it, except by con- 
trast with the attitude of the Press, the 
Opposition, and the Dock Labour Board. 
The Government’s weakness, because it 
arose partly from a concern for the dockers’ 
rights, made an end of the dispute possible, 
whereas Lord Ammon’s demand for a firm 
line, if successful, would probably have pre- 
cipitated a nation-wide strike. 


Has the Labour Party forgotten already 
that dockers, miners, railwaymen and other 
working people are human beings capable 
of rational motives? 


Today it is clear, from newspaper and 
Hansard, that a docker is regarded as a 
members of the lower orders who spends a 
small proportion of his time in working for 
astronomical wages. and a large proportion 
in being misled by Communist agitators. 


Communists will no doubt be flattered by 
this official attribution to it of omnipresence 
and omnipotence. But dockers and others 
are getting tired of being treated as inno- 
cent numbskulls. Mr. Attlee would be well 


Both Parties 


advised not to push his purge of Com- 
munists too far. The CP is at present the 
Government’s only insurance policy against 
being held responsible for failure, 


Tory Dilemma 


“Der Tag” has come and gone, and the 
Tory Fuehrer’s long-awaited fulfilment of 
the promise to sprechen or spillen the poli- 
tical beans has stirred not a ripple. 


Next to an insurance policy, the Conser- 
vative Party is the Labour Party’s greatest 
comfort. Bad as Labour policy in many 
respects is, only the parasitic and the poli- 
tically half-witted would ever vote Tory. 
At this section of the community Mr. 
Churchill wisely aimed in his speech at 
Wolverhampton. . 


The Tory “policy,” as expected, to be a 
pale reflection of the Labour programme, 
with a few lunatic touches of local colour. 
The task of the Tories was, admittedly, 
difficult. Says “The Observer” 


“The Conservatives had a_ difficult 
dilemma to resolve. How far could they 
go towards a progressive policy without 
making this new Conservatism hard to 
distinguish from many of the moderate 
features in the Labour Government’s 
Socialism? But how could they sharpen 
the distinction without reviving the old- 
style, pre-war Toryism which the elec- 
torate had plainly turned against in 
1945?” 


This same point was recently expressed 
more pungently and less politely bv the 
illustrious Editor of this journal (who is 
less well-bred than “The Observer ” leader 
writer) when, in one of his weekend dis- 
guises, he declared that if the Tories pro- 
duced an honest policy no-one would vote 
for them, and if they produced a good policy 
no-one would believe them. Peace News. at 
any rate, agrees with “ The Observer” that 
the new policy statement hardly resolves 
the Tories’ dilemma. 


Cut anti-social services 


It is hard to see why the Tories want a 
policy statement at all. For years they 
existed from worker’s hand to consumer’s 
mouth, and since 1945 they have had no 
policy of any kind, with little effect on 
Party organisation. 


It is probably intended to divert attention 
from their real nrogramme, which is from 
time to time revealed by indiscreet finan- 
ciers and company directors. 


In the House of the Krupps 


F Krupp’s home had been in the 
Russian Zone of Occupied Ger- 
many the Russians would have re- 
opened it has a museum in order to 
show the workers of Essen and the 
Ruhr in what luxury the great arma- 


‘ments king lived. 


We are not so keen on propaganda of 
this kind so Villa Hugel, where the Krupps 
lived is now used as the Headquarters of 
the U.K. and U.S. Coal Control. 

When I visited Essen I lunched there 
with the secretary of the Coal Control 
Board. The Coal Control] Board which 
now supervises coa] production in the Ruhr 
must not be céhfused with our Coal Board 
beeause the coal mines are not nationalised 
but are still run under private ownership 
under Allied supervision. 

Krupps Palace, for that is actually what 
it is, reminded me of. another palace that I 
once visited in Russia, the country home 
of the late Tsar Nicholas at Dyetski Selo 
(formerly Tsarkoe Selo) outside Leningrad. 
The Krupps were not the emperors of Ger- 
many but they probably had more say in 
the actual government of the Reich than 
Kaiser Wilhelm, a life sized portrait of 
whom still hangs in the huge oak panelled 
entrance hall, along with that of Marshal 
von Hindenburg, the original Krupp who 
founded the fortunes of the family and a 
huge family group of the later generation. 


Out of arms profits 


Alfred Krupp became world famous after 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1871 when he 
established the Krupp Stee] Works at Essen 
to make artillery and armaments. 

It was he who built the mansion out of 
his profits and here he died. He gave de- 
tailed instructions about his funeral. On 
the third night after his death his body was 
taken from the hall of Villa Hugel, and 
carried in a torchlight procession down to 
the works. The broad road through the 
works was lined by 12,000 Krupp workers 
and then they joined the procession to the 
cemetery along with the representatives of 


Peace News is open for the expression 'the Kaiser, high state officials, and cele- 


’ of all points of view relevant to pacifism. 


Articles in it, whether signed or unsigned, 


- do not necessarily represent the policy of , 


| brities who had been invited from all parts 


'of Germany and Europe. 


the Peace Pledge Union, of which it is the | Sick son 


weekly organ. Nor does the acceptance of 
advertisements imply any endorsement of, 
or PPU connexion with, the matter 
advertised. 


His son, Friedrich Alfred, who was a sick 
man, was left to carry on. He suffered 
from chronic asthma and aulthough he 


spent a fortune on doctors and specialists 
he remained uncured. He died suddenly 
whilst supervising plans for laying out the 
big blast furneces at Rheinhausen and once 
more the funeral procession moved down to 
the works. This time the German Em- 
peror did not send a representative; he 
came himself to honour the man “ who had 
helped him furnish the armament for the 
Reich.” 

There was no son to carry on only two 
daughters of 17 and 16. His widow, in the 
absence of a male heir, became the owner 
of the works but the powers were in the 
Board of Directors, Frau Krupp busyng 
herself, however, with welfare work. 

She married her eldest daughter to a 
business man, Gustav von Bohlen und 
Halbach and they and their children are the 
Krupps of our time and the huge family 
group painted by an English artist hangs 
on the wall. 


War criminal 


Dr. Gustav and his wife were not at 
home when the place was captured by 
American paratroopers but their son was. 
He was put under arrest, dispatched to an 
interment camp and later tried at Nurem- 
burg as a war criminal for the ill-treatment 
of slave labour employed at the works and 
sentenced to 14 years imprisonment. “a 

Dr. Gustav and his wife are now living 


in Austria, the house is requistioned and | 


indirectly they still get a modest income 
from Krupps but they are hardly likely to 
be in residence again. 


Every luxury 


An enormous fortune was spent on the 
mansion. It is furnished with evety luxury 
that money could buy, a huge dining hal 
with elaborate carved oak panelling and 
lighted by 150 bulbs in the ceiling. There 


is a library with 60,000 volumes in all lan- | 


guages with a narrew balcony running 
round it. There is a ballroom with 36 ex- 
pensive tapestries lit by chandeliers and 
powerful flood lights from the glass domed 
roof and a picture gallery. 

In the basement under the terrace of the 
garden is a luxurious indoor swimming 
pool, tiled out in green from floor to cailing 
and equipped with showers and dressing 
rooms. 

The Chinese room or billiard room is de- 


eorated in red and black lacquer and fitted | 
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out to display the 


have dilemmas 
A Commentary by CYRIL HUGHES 


. Two days before Mr. Churchill’s speech, : 
for instance, Lord Bruce, addressing as ' 
chairman the annual meeting of the Finance | 
Corporation for Industry, advocated im- 
mediate resolute action to curtail Govern- 
ment expenditure on social services, with 
reduced taxation for industry. In the same | 
week, “ Cubitts News,” the company maga- 
zine of a well-known Liverpool firm, sugel 
gested that ‘“‘a practical solution to our 
national needs would be to introduce a 60- 
hour working week and to reduce wages 


rates all round by 10 per cent.” ' 


Make no mistake, however, Labour and | 
Tory alike will in time be forced by the | 
logic of their “defence” expenditure, to 
cut the social services. Education and 
housing already suffer. Pacifists alone ad- 
vocate the only practical alternative—to 
cut, not the social services, but the anti- 
social services: the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, armament expenditure. 


A pathetic story 


The revelations about the unconditional 
surrender policy are adequately dealt with 
elsewhere in this issue. However, their 
importance may excuse a further reference 
here. The present writer has referred be- 
fore to the widely held belief that the 
British Foreign Office acquires much of its | 
secret information from the illustrated 
weeklies. It now appears that there are 
occasions on which a Cabinet Minister may 
obtain his first intimation of Cabinet policy 
from the daily Press. | 


It is a pathetic story. If we accept these | 
confessions of the leaders of the British 
race and nation at their face value, we can 
only regret that Mr. Churchill, who was so 
heroic in defying Hitler from afar, could 
not have been a little less in dealing with 
President Roosevelt at close quarters. 
Even more we must regret that Mr. Bevin 
and his Labour colleagues were so obsessed | 
with national unity and grand alliances that 


they deliberately acquiesced in a policy | 


which they knew was wrong and which | 
would unnecessarily prolong the war. They ; 
defrauded the nation in a notable exhibi- 
tion of Mr. Orwell’s “ doublethink.” 


One further point: “ Peace News” con- 
demned unconditional surrender in 1943; 
Mr. Bevin condemns it in 1949. 


to catch up with PN, how long will it take 
the rest of the country. 


If it takes a Cabinet Minister six years : 


by Emrys Hughes, M.P. 


Krupp collection of 
Chinese art including silks and porcelain. } 

The gardens are as ornate as the house | 
with a large variety of trees, an artificial 
lake and statues. 

Everything the Krupps fancied from any 
part of the world, they bought, out of the 
profits of their armaments. 


Departed glory 


After Seeing through this house one 
realises that Andrew Undershaft, the 
cannon king, that Bernard Shaw portrayed 


in Major Barbara was true to life. Pro- 
bably G.B.S, had him in mind. 
Now the glory has departed. Heads of 


deer and moose and other trophies of the 
chase look down from the walls. 
“And Bahraam, that great hunter, 
The wild ass, roams oer his head, 
And he lies fast asleep.” 

It is not quite as bad as that. The 
villa is not kept as a show place. The 
officials and staff of the Allied Coal Board 
have their offices there now. Whatever 
happens in Germany it is hardly likely that 
the Krupp family will want to come back. 


“REACHING THE TARGET 


With other contributions received this 
week came the following message. “ Here- 


| with find P.O. for 2s .6d. Hoping you will 


be able to reach the £300 target for the 
year. I do think the PPU are doing a fine 
iob.”” 
- What do you really think about the PPU? 
Do you also think it is doing a fine job? 
If so, what are you doing to help it to do 
an even better job? 
Will you back your opinion to the amount 
of 2s. 6d. or more during the week? In our 
budget we put down £300 as the amount 
hope to raise during 1949 through this 
fortnightly appeal. We are grateful for 
gifts already sent, but more than half the 
year has gone, and we have not reached a 
quarter of our target. . 

Do you hope we wil] be able to reach it 
by the end of the year? We shall not be 
able to without your help. 

MAUD ROWNTREE 
Hon. Treasurer. 


Contributions since July 4: £6. 

Total for 1949: £65 9s. 8d. 

Budget for 1949: £300. 

Donations to the fund should be sent 
marked “Headquarters Fund,” to_ the 
Treasurer at Dick Sheppard House, Ends- 
leigh St... W.C.1 
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CONSCRIPTION 


~ Methodists say 
“End it” 


MHIS year’s Methodist Conference, 

which was held at _ Liverpool, 

passed the following Resolution against 
conscription: 


The Conference is concerned at 
the continuance of compulsory 
National Service, with its inevitable 
disturbance of the nation's youth, 
morally, mentally and spiritually, at 
a_ critical period of development. 
While recognising, from many testi- 
monies, the increased care given to 
promoting and safeguarding the 
welfare of youth in the Forces, and 
some resultant improvement in re- 
gard to social evil, the Conference 
would again press upon. His 
Majesty’s Government its earnest 
desire that the system of conscription 
should soon be brought to an end. 

It again urges upon our Ministers, 
Youth Leaders and Churches the 
necessity of giving moral and spiri- 
tual guidance to our young men 
before they enter upon their term of 
National Service, 


The Friend makes the following 
comment: “It is hardly fair to criticise 
the general Press for almost entirely 
Ignoring this welcome statement, for 
the denominational weekly, the 
Methodist Recorder, tucks it away in 
its full report without any heading to 
daw attention to it. It would appear 
that the Resolution was passed without 
comment, so that, thankful as we are 
that it has been passed at all, we have 
to realise that the Methodist Church 
is not, apparently, generally stirred yet 
on this matter. 


Neither USSR nor 
USA can hire 
German soldiers 


[HE disillusionment and scepticism felt 
towards military glory by the youth of 
Germany was expressed by Theo Gehring 
Mm the following contribution to the Munich 
Paper, Echo of the Week recently: 
“An American or a Russian would know 
today what he is fighting for. The German 
@s no such aims. He finds himself be- 
tween two fires ... He is advised to take 
Part as a mercenary without a country. 
Such a suggestion is made to people who 
May have spent some years as prisoners in 
Siberia anxiously thinking about their 
homes in Germany. 

General Staffs, preparing for remili- 
tarisation, should not forget the fact that 
they have not to deal with enthusiastic and 
battle-hungry youth but with those who 
were cheated and who now, after a lost war, 
find a dark prospect for the future. 

“Thank Goad I became sceptical! 
# “But those who want to establish a 
New Germany,” whether their names be 
Seydlitz (2 German Communist General), 

oron, or Strasser (a Left-Wing National- 
Socialist opponent of Hitler), should re- 
Member that empty words and promises 
Won’t have any effect: first they want to 
Win the souls of youth and then they can 
Send them their calling-up papers.” 


Briefly ... 


AN indication of the growth of the 
“4 TPs ” . 

World Citizen” Movement in Ger- 
Many is the recent appearance in Hamburg 
Sf a new periodical “The World Citizen 
News.” This gives regular reports and 
News of the world movement which .has 
Tecently been given additional impetus by 
arry Davis. 


* * 


* 

Rin the USA on June 3, the Northern 
iptist Convention passed a resolution op- 
©sing conscription. It was adopted with 
Only a scattering of negative votes after 
4 Californian layman had spoken vigo- 
Tously against it, says the New York Times. 
= * * 


p, After loud clamouring by the British 
Yess for more newsprint with which it 
‘ould publish reports of Parliamentary 
ebates and other matters of public in- 
Test, most of the six page onewspapers 
Rave two pages to the Haigh trial. One 
London evening paper frequently uses most 
— One page for a serial story and another 
tage for classified advertisements. The 
haily Express is offering an occasional 
alf-page advertisement space, price £2,000. 
* * * 
p_the Belgian  cross-channel steamer 
“Tinses Astrid, sunk by a mine a month 
fee: has broken in two. All hope of re- 
Sating the vessel has/been abandoned. 
= * * 


ajeerman V2s are being used by the U.S. | 
Y foree’s first guided missiles unit which 
&8 recently begun operations. 


SCANDINAVIAN WRI CONFERENCES 


MYFANWY GRIFFITHS Tepresented the 
Sx PPU at the Annual Conference of the 
teredish section of the War Resisters’ In- 

national which met in Stockholm on 
er 1 At the Danish WRI Con- 
none’ which ends today, Reginald Rey- 
pigs: Sam Walsh and Myfanwy Griffiths 
“nned to be present. 


, East-West tensions had been 


The Quakers’ Peace Plan-—I 


RELAXING 


EAST-WEST 


TENSION IN GERMANY - 


state and with 


Last week we gave a summary 


Russia might agree to neutral 


draw of forces 


of the 28-page report issued by the 


American Friends Service Committee on American-Russian relations. 


The Committee, which with its British counterpart shared the 1947 
Nobel Peace Prize, pointed to three fields in which attempts to ease the 
cold-war tension could be made—trade, Germany, United Nations. 


Below is the full text of the section entitled “ United States Policy 


on Germany.” 


HERE are four general ap- 
proaches that can be made to the 


future of Germany: 

1. The incorporation of all of Ger- 
many into the Eastern bloc of 
nations; - 

2. The incorporation of Germany into 
the Western bloc; 

8. The continued partition of Ger- 
many along present lines; 

4. The creation of a unified but 


| neutralised Germany between the 
| Eastern and Western power blocs 
and the reduction of the tension 
and armament competition be- 
tween these blocs. 


| : 

It is likely that the first two alternatives 
could be achieved only through war. The 
fourth one was expressed at Stuttgart in 
1946 by Secretary Byrnes and_ has never 
been disclaimed as official United States 
policy. 

The consequence of the third alternative 
can, to a substantial extent, be forseen. On 
both sides of the line of partition, the 
general outlines have already begun to take 
shape. 
| The Soviet zone, originally far ahead of 
the other zones in recovery has begun to 
lac far behind. This has brought an inten- 
aca of authoritarian methods of rule. 


If the third alternative becomes estab- 
lished policy, a major effort would be made 
to weld Eastern Germany into the political 
and economic structure of eastern Europe. 


The continued division of Germany will 
almost certainly lead in west Germany to 
an acceleration of efforts to create an 
economieally and militarily viable State re- 
lated to the defense of western Europe. 


Such a_ policy would heighten East- 
West tensions and would provide no assur- 
ance that the unification of Germany might 
not come eventually as a result of an East- 
West militarv conflict or of a “ second 
Rapallo” under which a_ strong western 
Germany withdrew from ties with the West 
in exchange for the release of eastern Ger- 
many from Soviet control. 


We therefore make the following recom- 
mendations with regard to United States 
policy on Germany: 


United States policy should have as 
its objective the political and economic 


unification and the neutralisation of Ger- | 


|many. For the United States and the 
Soviet Union to continue the competition 
for Germany will almost certainly lead to 
disaster. 

The limited agreement which has been 
reached over Berlin has created the general 
setting in which a long run effort can be 
made to achieve the unification and the 
neutralisation of Germany. The Soviet 
Union might now be willing to consider a 
long-term international statute creating a 
permanently neutralised Germany as part 
of a “neutral belt of nations” between the 
two power blocs. 


Although United States officials have at 
various times expressed themselves as 
henceforth preferring only “ self-operating 
agreements ” with the Soviet Union, (i.e. 
those which do not require continuing con- 
fidence as a pre-requisite to their success), 
a bold stroke of East-West statesmanship 
might now bring results which would be un- 
likely to be achieved at a later time—after 
German nationalism had been fanned by 
several additional years of partition and 
accentuated 
by relating the West German State, and the 
pute more closely to the western power 

oc. ‘ 


») 
we 


Attempts to establish a West German 
government and the paraellel efforts 
of the Soviet Union to the Eastern zone 
should be superseded by a new effort to 
establish the framework within which the 
Germans themselves, under Four Power 
supervision, would take the initiative. in 
preparing a constitution and government 
for the whole of Germany. 


Most if not all, of the disagreements of 
the Four Powers, with regard to the kind 
of constitution that would be most desir- 
able, are reflected in the attitudes of the 
German political parties. It would seem only 
reasonable, therefore, for the Four Powers 
to establish the framework through which 
the Germanssthemselves could take the 


in drafting a Constitution and preparing a 
government for a unified regime. 


9 


3 Arrangements should be made for the 


progressive withdrawal of all occupa- 
tion forces following the establishment of 
a unified régime. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for mili- 
tary occupation, even at its best, to inspire 
confidence in and affection for democratic 
institutions. 


The withdrawal of all United States mili- 
tary forces from the continent of Europe 
and the withdrawal of all Soviet military 
forces from west of the Soviet frontier 
would contribute substantially to a reduc- 
tion of tensions and of the fear of war, 
which is retarding European recovery. 


A All countries should be assured non- 
discriminatory commercial access to 


the industrial output of German production. 


The restoration of full and unrestricted 
trade relationships between a unified Ger- 
many and eastern and western Europe 
would be of assistance in restoring to nor- 
mal productivity those areas of western 
Russia and eastern Europe which were so 
completely devastated by the war. 


a. Germany should be a party to an 

international convention covering the 
control, inspection, and reduction of arma- 
ment. 


_ The effort, after World War I, to res- 
trict armament production in Germany on 
a unilateral basis failed to accomplish its 
objective. In view of the many pressures 
already in evidence to relate the industrial 
production of western Germany to the re- 
armament of western Europe, such a policy 
is even more likely to fail if tried again. 


The only hope for the long-range dis- 
armament of Germany lies in her being 
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Student CO 
fined £50 


NTHONY BRIGHT-PAUL, a 19- 

year-old conscientious objector, 
was fined £50 with the alternative of 
three-months’ imprisonment when he 
appeared before Salisbury Magis- 
trates’ Court on July 4. 


His mother, who was in court, paid the 


ne. 

Mr P.. E. G. Mather, prosecuting on be- 
half of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, said that Bright-Paul appeared be- 
fore the same court on the previous Mon- 
day on a similar charge and had been fined 
£5 and ordered to undergo a medical exami- 
nation. 

He had been remanded in custody. 

A written notice requiring him to submit 
himself for medical examination was served 
upon him and he was taken to the Hale 
Hall by a police constable where he was 
given the opportunity to undergo the ex- 
amination, 

He had also been taken before the chair- 


man of the board who had pointed out to 
him the possible result of his refusal. He 
again refused the facilities offered him and 
was brought back to the court and re- 
manded on bail until that day. 

Mr. A. B. Lemon, defending, said 
Bright-Paul was a conscientious objector 
on religious grounds. If the Bench sent 
him to prison they would be sending a 
boy, who believed that what he was doing 
was right, to mix with men who knew 
they were in prison because they had 
done wrong. 

He asked that an opportunity might be 
given the accused to continue his education, 
the only reason for which he was resident 
in England. He had been educated “at 
Clayesmore School and was now studying 
for a scholarship for Cambridge University. 

Anthony’ Bright-Paul, whose ‘“ Open 
Letter to a School-friend’’ appeared in 
Peace News last February, is the son of a 
Colonial Service officer living in Kenya. 

Because Anthony Bright-Paul was borm 
in this country and has always lived here. 
the exemption from conscription given to. 
British subjects who come to this country 
from the colonies and dominions for educa- 
tional purposes only does not apply, 


Stratford Court refuse 
to gaol another CO 


TRATFORD Magistrates have once 
again applied the ruling given in the 
case of Norman Davidson (Peace News, 
June 24) and refused to send a CO to 


a party to an international convention in-| prison for failing to undergo his medical 
cluding all the great powers, providing for | examination. 


reduction of existing armaments and for 


Sir Herbert Dunnicos the chairman, holds 


the establishment of adequate measures for | that the new Criminal Justice Act (erro- 


inspection and control. 


6 The distribution and allocation of 
~~" coal and steel from the Ruhr should 
be integrated into the work of the Econo- 
mic Commission for Europe. 

It is desirable that questions relating to 
the allocation of European coal and steel 
be treated as a whole. The operations of 
the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe should be extended to cover 
recommendations for the allocation of the 
coal and steel production of the Ruhr. 


TeEtNct Yaros 


From Peace News, July 21, 1939 


Allegations that the Peace Pledge Union 
is being used as ‘“‘a channel for Nazi 
propaganda,’ made in a memorandum 
issued by the Research Department of the 
Economic League, were given prominence 
in the Daily Telegraph last week. 

The charges were answered by Stuart D. 
Morris, chairman of the PPU, in a letter 
sent to the Telegraph. When this letter 
was published on Saturday, however, cer- 
tain important sections of it were omitted. 

x * * 


In sending a subscription to the Peace 
Pledge Union, a PPU member told Maurice 
L. Rowntree, PPU Treasurer, that he had 
joined the British Union of Fascista in the 
belief that the BUF was “ the only hope for 
peace.” 

Maurice Rowntree replied: 


“... lam entirely opposed, and we in 
this movement are entirely opposed to 
anti-semitism ... I agree that interna- 
tional finance is a great danger, but by 
no means all financiers are Jews, and the 
liquidation of Jews would not save us 
from that danger. 

“I do not agree that Communism is worse 
than Fascism. We of the PPU disagree 
ig the policy of violence contained in 

oth. 

“From the British Union policy I 
differ because is stands for imperialism, 
which we oppose, and for the divisive 
nationaliam which we also believe to be 
one of the roots of war. Also the dis- 
crimination against aliens is quite 
foreign to our way of thinking: we stand 
for the equal brotherhood of all men. 

“Lastly Fascism advocates a use of 
violence which we utterly deny. 

“T suggest, therefore, in all friendliness 
that you have sent us your subscription 


initiative, under Four Power supervision, under a misapprehension.” 


neously entitled the Criminal Justices Act 
in one newspaper) prevents their sending 
to prison any person under 21. 

The second application of this new ruling 
occurred when Walter French, an eighteen- 
year-old stockroom assistant, of Wingate 
Road, Ilford, was before the Court. French 
was fined £10. 

Mr. S. A. Jewers, for the Ministry of 
| Labour, said that the 1948 National Service 
,Act, which allowed the charge to be 
| brought, and the Criminal Justice Act both 
| went through Parliament on the same day.: 


From Peace News, July 28, 1939 
The world is inevitably moving to self- 
destruction or to a non-violent solution of 


all its ailments, moral, social, economic, and 
political. 


The threatened world war will bring us 
nearer the desirable solution if a respec- 
table part of it survives the impending 
catastrophe. Whoever recognises that the 
only escape from the impending fate is a 
non-violent solution, will, therefore, apply 
it to his own. problems, whether they are 
domestic, communal, or any other. 


Non-violence is a universal law acting in 
all circumstances. Disregard of “it is the 
surest way to destruction. It is only a 


question of time. 
—Mahatma Gandhi 
2 


Posters displayed at a Peace Stall 
arranged by the Durban section of the War 
Resister’s International caused a stir at the 
Durban Agricultural Show. 


One man told one of the pacifists, “ But 
I will be shot if I don't fight.” fe i 


When the pacifist pointed out that he 
would most probably be shot if he did join 
up, a prospect which had not struck him, he 
agreed that it was far better to be shot 
for a good cause than a bad one ! 


[RENOUNCE WARAND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. S 
YOUR pledge to : pee 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WCI 
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UDAISM is not an historic peace- 
church. 

The aim of Jewish pacifists is, 
therefore, to separate the strand of 
pacifism inherent in Jewish tradition 
from the many other strands with 
which it is interwoven and to per- 
suade their co-religionists to concede 
a dominant, normative function to it 
in their religious way of life. 


Their endeavour is thus Jewish not only 
because it ts pursued by and for Jews but 
chiefly because it is the result of the con- 
viction that pacifism is the necessary conclu- 
sion of the long evolution of Jewish religious 
thought and the grand consummation of 
many centuries of Jewish historical living. 


They hold that Jewish pacifism is not a 
doctrine borrowed from any foreign outlook 
on life, however worthy that may be, but the 
logical outcome of the internal dynamic of 
Jewish thought and life. Even as the later 
(talmudic) law was a self-propelled develop- 
ment and application of prophetic teachings. 
so pacifism is the conscious crystallization of 
the lessons of four millenia of Jewish growth. 


To-day: A strong pacifist trend 


In both major schools of contemporary 
Jewish thinking a strong trend of pacifisin 
is perceptible. 


Though they differ widely in their views on 
many other problems, Zionist and anti- 
Zionist theologians both derive their pacifism 
from their respective interpretations of the 
fundamental Jewish doctrine of the charac- 
ter of Israel as the chosen people and of 
the mission of Israel among the nations 
which is its corollary. 


The concept of the chosen people is tradi- 
tionally defined as_a people selected for a 
task rather than a privilege, by grace rather 
than on merit. 


According to anti-Zionist theology, the task 
for which the chosen people is selected to 
take upon itself the burden of living under 
such conditions as to make the waging of 
war and the practice of violence an historical 
impossibility. The dispersion of Jews 
throughout the world provides these condi- 
tions. since the lack of country makes an 
army unnecessary, the lack of geographical 
concentration makes its organisation unfeas- 
ible, and living essentially as a minority 
implies the necessity of peaceful, co-opera- 
tive and open-minded lving. 


Zionist theology, on the other hand, re- 
gards the construction of a peaceful and 
socialist society through a religious trans- 
formation of its members as the pioneering 
task of the chosen people. These two ver- 
sions of Jewish pacifism are best expressed 
in philosophy by Hermann Cohen and Mar- 
tin Buber, in literature by Zweig's “Jere- 
miah” and Beer-Hofmann’s ‘“Jacob’s Dream.” 

In the experience of all the crucial hours 
of actual Jewish history, the impact of religi- 
ous considerations re-directed initial violent 
_ reactions into pacifist channels. 


; In times of crisis 


Already in the Babylonian war Jeremiah 
realised to the discomfort of his people that 
the adversary was the “rod of God,” that as 
such he could receive his punishment only 
from God, but that the Jewish people would 
have to take its punishment from him. Out 
of this experience arose Isaiah’s recognition 
of the place of suffering in the economy of 
God's kingdom. 


Finally perhaps the most decisive turn in 
the course of Jewish history, the creation and 
rise to power of the Pharisaic party, resulted 
from a twofold pacifist opposition; firstly un 
organised. religious protest against the secu- 
Jar, imperialist, military adventures of the 
Hasmonean dynasty, and secondly, the con- 
viction that Judaism could be saved, nay 
even advanced, in the face of the overwhelm- 
ing power of the Roman empire not by physi- 
cal force but only by lifting it to such a 
spiritual level that it could no longer ba 
affected by the weapons of its enemies. 


Through this consciously pacifist trans- 


i. 


i) WORLD PEACE DAY 


" AUGUST 6 


- (Anniversary of the dropping of the atom 
= bomb on Hiroshima) 


We ask readers of Peace News to 
join in the world-wide demonstration 
_<for peace by selling and distributing 
| quantities of the special Aug. 5 
a Commemorative Number. 


SPECIAL RATE I 6 Dozen 
| For additional copies (postage $d. extra) 


F ~ PLEASE ORDER PROMPTLY 


3 PEACE NEWS LIMITED 
- 3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4 
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The Basis 
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And they shall beat their 


and their spears into pruning-hooks. 


of Jewish Pacifism 


swords into ploughshares 
Nation shall not 


lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more 


formation at the hands of some of the early 
talmudic rabbis, the phoenix of Judaism 
arose more colourfully than ever out of the 
ruins of the Temple of Jerusalem. Yet 
neither prophet nor rabbi ever confused paci- 
fism with passivism; to the contrary, the 
more violence was abjured the more value 
was placed upon positive, moral action as the 
Jewish road of approach toward the king- 
dom of God. 


Contemporary Jewish pacifism attempts to 
refashion the Judaism of to-day even as the 
talmudic rabbis refashioned the Judaism of 
their day, using the methods which they used 
and which are given by Judaism itself for 
its own refashioning. 


This process requires two steps: 
1. A clear recognition of the direction in 


By 
Stephen S. Schwarzchild 


Recently Peace News reported the 
cases of two Jewish conscientious ob- 
jectors, members of the Israeli Section 
of the War Resisters’ International, 
who were sentenced to imprisonment for 
refusal to serve in their country’s 
armed forces. Britain’s 471 conscien- 
tious objectors in the year 1948 in- 
cluded three Jews. In the USA, 60 
Jewish COs were recorded as entering 
the Civilian Public Service camps set 
up for conscientious objectors. 

The author of this article is a stu- 
dent in the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinatti, USA (a theological training 
school) and is a member of the Jewish 
Peace Fellowship. 


which Judaism has developed up to a 
given point in time, and 


2, the furtherance of this development in 
the same direction beyond this point, as 
far as possible by means of liberalisation 
through interpretation. 


An outstanding example of this procedure 
which also bears a direct relationship to pac:- 
fism is the change which the institution of 
capital punishment underwent at the hands 
of the talmudic rabbis. 


It could not be denied that legal execution 
was an integral part of the juridical canon 
of the Bible. Yet the tendency of the Bible, 
fn spirit, seemed to be better manifested in 
the prohibition to use fron in the construc- 
tion of the altar, because iron is the tool of 
violence, than in the institution of capital 
punishment. 


GOING ABROAD THIS YEAR? 


bs ANY SHALL RUN TO AND 
FRO,” says the Book of 
Daniel, “and knowledge shall be in- 
creased.” Although the Prophet’s 
own excursions had sometimes been 
involuntary, he remained an optimist 
—perhaps because he never foresaw 
certain aspects of modern tourism. 


TO GAIN UNDERSTANDING of one kind 
or another, 375,000 Americans will spend an 
estimated £80.000,000 this summer in Europe 
alone. They will fan out over the landscape 
by means of trains, cars, ‘buses, ’planes, 
bicycles, and Irish jaunting carts. Travel 
offices will echo with strange animal noises, 
like those made by the knobby hides of alli- 
gators moving fast around an overpopulated 
poal. 


Some travellers will return with zest and 
friendliness for foreign peoples, others per- 
manently convinced their own country con- 
tains all the worthwhile attractions on the 
planet. 


TO LEARN ANYTHING ABROAD you 
have to travel with the right equipment. It’s 
not a question of binoculars to stretch your 
eyesight; it depends on what your mind can 
see. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson used to auote a 
Spanish proverb: “He who would bring home 
the wealth of the Indies must carry the 
wealth of the Indies with him.” This is worth 
knowing; for even if you don’t intend to 
move a step, everyone has relatives or friends 
who travel. And the itch to get around will 
one day even smite the citizens of Welcome, 
Minnesota, or Sweet Home, Arkansas. 


INDISPENSABLE EQUIPMENT for the 
tourist includes sympathy, quiet behaviour, 
courtesy, patience, a few words of an alien 
language, a little reading on history and cur- 
rent affairs. an unfailing smile. These don’t 
require white rawhide luggage; they’ll fit a 
rucksack. But at times their use will come 
hard. Then vou will have to pass the test 
which. in this toughened wayfarer’s view, all 
travellers should be compelled to take be- 
fore setting foot on foreign soil. 


With the aim of advancing this tendency, 
yet unable to abrogate a positive biblical en- 
actment, the rabbis so increased the condi- 
tions which would have to be fulfilled before 
the death-penalty could be imposed that it 
was in practice abolished. “A court which 
condemns to death more than once in seventy 
years is itself worthy of death.” 


After two thousand years of continued pro- 
gress along the same line, Judaism seems to 
its pacifist interpreters ready to say to-day: 
4’ court which condemns to death at all is 
transcending its powers! 


But not only by criteria of the past, the 
tendencies of past development, also by 
criteria of the ultimate future envisaged by 
Judaism do Jewish pacifists derive their Jew- 
ish sanctions for pacifism. The prophetic 
visions of the end-of-days invariably included 
the messianic establishment of universal 
peace and amity. 


, When perhaps the greatest modern Jewish 
philosopher, Hermann Cohen, defined truth 
not so much as the knowledge of what is but 
rather of what shall be, he was not only a 
neo-Kantian but also in the best spirit of 
Judaism. Messianic peace now is the final 
truth of Judaism. 


Unlike standard Jewish orthodoxy, Jewish 
pacifists believe that this end must determine 
the means toward it, as does every end. Thus 
the perfect peace of the kingdom of God can 
be brought about only by the methods of 
operation of the kingdom of God. 


This truth was expressed by Rabbi Lec 
Baeck, the valiant and revered leader of Ger- 
man Jewry in its recent cruel trial, in the 
memorable pacifist declaration: 


“The ideal of peace may not remain a. 


mere pious hepe and yearning for the 
future and thus the mere object of a mood; 
it may never remain mere music and edifi- 
cation, so that we might go and elevate 
ourselves and become intoxicated with 
peace. The ideal of peace becomes a religi- 
ous ideal only when it tells man irrefutably 
what God commands him to do to-day and 
tomorrow and forever for the sake of peace. 
The religious peace-task is the labour and 
the toil whicb begin peace with the near, 
so that men can walk the road toward the 
peace of the far.” 


The eternal cry of Israel 


These firm and dignified, vet mild and 
warm words first spoken as a Jewish answer 
to the well-nigh unbearable challenge of 
Hitler’s Germany are to-day being repeated 
by Chaim Weizmann in the face of great 


This article, by DEVERE ALLEN, Editor 

of Worldover Press, although written 

primarily for Americans, contains advice 

which should be heeded by travellers of 
all nationalities. 


HINT NUMBER ONE is not to make 
sweeping generalisations if you happen to 
have a few painful experiences. - 


It is true that I was once given short 
change in France; but there was also the 
man who gave back five francs when I had 
given him too much, the Italian clerk who 
chased all over town to hand me a few lire 
he had inadvertently overcharged. There was 
the Breton pastry shop proprietress deter- 
mined to sell everyone the low-priced articles 
which, “I avow, Monsieur, are of the same 
quality.” 


WHEN TO COMPLAIN and when not to, 
is a difficulty. Few are aS crass as the 
American doctor who swung aboard a train 
at the Italian-French frontier and shouted 
to the whole platform, “I'm glad to get out 
of this dirty country.” 


Somehow one remembers places in the 
U.S., too, which could stand a bit of de- 
odorant, It might be useful if you grumbled 
when encountering those washreom signs In 
occupied territory, such as Austria and Ger- 
many: “American Ladies Only.” next to 
“German (or Austrian) Female Personnel. 


CAMERAS CAN BE DEADLY as well as 
fun. Many countries hate tourists who per- 
sistently take photos of scenes showing the 
most desperate poverty. 

The most gracious woman I ever met was 
a Mexican Indian who dragged out orange 
crates and tree stumps for her guests to sit 
on, I learned from an octogenarian woman 
in the Midi a lesson about snapping colourful 
folk without permission. Carrying on her 
head a mammoth bag of notatoes ub an 
incline. she turned at the shutter’s click and 
let loose a nicturesque vocabulary, the 
mildest expression of which was “American 
cheap skate!” Dubliners still shake their 
heads over the exuberant Yanks who thought 
nothing of halting traffic to draw a camera 
bead on “quaint” pedestrians. 


NOT AT ALL ONE-SIDED is it. for often 
the tourist runs into silly obstaeles. There is 


The Quaker 
Peace Testimony 


It is not enough to be satisfied with a 
| barren negative witness, a mere proclama- 
tion of non-resistance. We must search for 
a positive, vital constructive message. 
Such a mesg#ge,a message of supreme love, 
we find in the life and death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We find it in the doctrine of 
the Indwelling Christ, that re-discovery of 
the early Friends, leading as it does to @ | 
recognition of the brotherhood of all men. 

Of this doctrine our testimony as to war 


Fr 


and peace is a necessary outcome, and if EF 
| we understand the doctrine aright, and art 
| follow it in its wide implications, we shall of 
| find that it calls to the peaceable spirit sex f 
and the rule of love in all the broad and to an or 
manifold relations of life. | Byaty 
—-Yearly Meeting Minute, 1915. | graph v 
The above is an extract from “The | qj 

Quaker Peace Testimony,’ an  JnthologY » did not 
compiled by Jos. S. Rowntree and Helen relevant 
Byles Ford and published by the Friends take a 
Peace Committee, 6d. dred pl 
provocation in Palestine; they are being au) Cl 
taught by the wise president of the Univer- ve wel 
sity of Jerusalem. Judah Magnes, and jts pro- There 
fessor of social philosophy, Martin Buber. | had to | 

/ 

| 


now wh 


They were pronounced and practiced by 


young American Jews during the last war ag pic 
who have organised themselves in the Jewish censor —| 
Peace Fellowship. They will yet be sounded | way Or 
from the pulpits and pews of all svnagogues, would le 
the eternal cry of Israel: “And it shall come Period of 
to pass in the end of days, many peoples : 
shall go and say: Come ye and let us'go up | , Stage | 
to the mountain of the Lord. to the house eepeent 
of God of Jacob. And they shall beat their 0. Undre 
swords into ploughshares and their spears in » 
into pruning-hooks, Nation shall not lift up pees . 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn oa : = 
war anymore.” } eat 1} 
—The Reporter Pened = ; 
to undre: 
TEN ANCIENT KINGLY VIRTUES = {male 4 
ot m 
PRINCE DHANI OF SIAM, writing in at least 
the Spring number of Asian Horizon Whatever 
says that the ten ancient kingly virtues 
which the rulers of his country were sup- Some = 
posed to maintain were almsgiving, | , 
morality, liberality, rectitude, gentleness, | Whethy 
| self-restriction, non-anger, non-violence, | eid few 
forbearance and non-obstruction. aM few 
Usually associated with them were four | Ear to 
attributes proper for an ideal monarch; tot Say t 
knowledge of food, knowledge of men, o'watch 
means of winning the people’s heart and = 
gentle -words. _— 
| IN THE WRONG MOB HOLIL 
Sir George Aylwen, Lord Mavor of Lon- “ Peac 
don, told boys of the training ship Arethusa ecora 
|at Rochester yesterday: “ Always try to Tond: 
preserve your personality and __indivi- 
duality. Never succumb to mob psychology. 
—Daily Express, July 16, 1949. 
Foundations of Peace. The Vedanta | A PI 
Society are arranging a London Conven- donate 
tion under this title fro Aug. 20-26, at 51 and x 
Lancaster Gate, ‘London, W.2, to which womer 
address applications should be sent, decora 
) genere 
| 1 
Meals 
Offers 
sure to be one customs man who sizes vou up 
as the likeliest crook of the lot, and who P| 
goes through your bags aS an alley cat ex- | 
plores a garbage pail. 3 Blac 
You'll find characters like the one in South ‘ee 
France who flatly refused to divulge the 


whereabouts of a certain hamlet because, “I 
repeat, Monsieur, nobody ever goes there, 
nobody!” How he softened, however, wher 
informed that in the village square an elm 
was still growing, which had been planted 
over 300 years ago by the Duc de Sully to 


commemorate his nlan for a league of 
states! Freouentivy Your reasons, or your | 
imagination, had better be good. Rad ree 
MOST IMPORTANT usually is to see his Senc 
people—to mingle with as many, in as many r tha 
different situations, as you can. Touris‘s. pe Inch 
pressed for time, will of course want to visit lace (I 
art galleries and cathedrals: but they should | ®Yent; 5) 
remember what the British schcolboy wrote ®€cretary 
on his examination paper: “The breath is that orde 
putrefied in the lungs by inspired air.” 
Often food can be a problem; it helps to 
remember that almost everywhere, the | , LONDON 
tourist eats better than most of the inhabi- wytechnic 
tants. You can find hot dogs in Brussels. apes 
Nice, even Stockholm; but you don't need to | Maguy.” 
join the embittered migrants from U.S. snack s 
bars who go about moaning—as Europeans Lu 
have heard them—for this enicurean tit-bit- . ae 
And if you don’t know a language, concede Gre, 
that it’s vour own liability, even if you have “endship 
the luck of one American who thought he / » LONDON 
would get by if he ordered something from an¥technic 
the top of a menu, then something in the cert; W 
middle. and finally something at the end— | Saturqay 
only. three times in succession, to get 2 : 
different kind of fish. pAMERSH 
*nce; ‘ 
YOU CAN'T WRITE TREATIES, probably, Uttei pron 
and the chances are slim that vou will ever on, W 
preside over the United Nations. But you can 
be the sort of traveller who makes foreigners | Hyp, 
like you and, through you, vour fellow- |"; gf 
citizens. Dwight Morrow's famous recipe Hy 
proved good. Made Ambassador to Mexico, |'Mr GHBU] 
he was reproached hy friends who pointed FIN 
out his lack of experience for such a ticklish | ™sj,SUF 
job. 
“Well,” he said thoughfully, “I can love |) We 
the Mexicans, can’t 1°” t ULWIc, 
Pong ional 
. BS, Duh 
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EFORE dealing, in this second 

article, with the special subject 
of sex freedom, I must draw attention 
to an ommission in my earlier article. 
By a typing error (my own) a para- 
, graph was missed out and the article 
did not therefore contain the highly 
relevant information that in 1948, to 
take a sample year, over eleven hun- 
dred plays were submitted to the 
Lord Chamberlain and of these only 
five were denied a licence. 


There is no information as to how many 
had to be altered, nor, of course, do we 
mow whether any considerable output is 
lost because writers lay off certain sub- 
Jects which they know would not pass the 
fensor—but probably little is lost in this 
way. On the other hand, complete freedom 
Would lead to a larger output during a 
Period of reaction. 


Stage censorship means to most people 
Censorship on sex subjects and the question 
of undress. The present position is that 
Certain sex subjects are barred, even from 
Serious discussion. t was interesting to 
See that a licence was granted this year for 
@ play about artificial insemination, an 
event which would certainly not have hap- 
Pened a dozen years ago. The position as 
to undress is that complete nudity of the 
emale figure is allowed provided the: girls 
© not move at all, and there has also to be 
at least a pretence to “artistic” effect, 
Whatever that may mean. 


Some “ freedoms” are unnecessary 


Whether all this is a very open question 
and few subjects are so difficult. Again, in 
Very few subjects is it so necessary for the 
Writer to make clear his own position. Let 
Mme say then that I believe the “freedom ” 
to/watch naked women on the stage is one 
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it 


“Peace News’ 

decorated during 

Monday to Saturday 
inclusive. 


offices are to be re- 
August week 
Cist to 6th) 


Can you help us? 


A PPY member has generously 
donated the materials. All skilled 
and unskilled volunteers, men and 


women, will be welcomed for cleaning, 

decorating, carpentry, cooking and 

general help. Some assistance in the 
previous week also needed. 


Meals provided and fares paid if 
required, 


Offers as soon as possible please to 


PEACE NEWS 
3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
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Notes for your 


nls this is a free service, we reserve the 
) ;'®at to select for publication notices sent 
™. We nevertheless desire to make it as 
*™plete a service as we reasonably can, 
“td therefore urge organisers of events to: 


,1*Send notices to arrive not 
"ter than Monday. 


pe Include: Date, TOWN, Time, 
lace (hall, street); nature of 
*vent; speakers, organisers (and 
*ecretary'’s address)—preferably in 
“hat order and style. 


S 


HYDE 
ing, PPU. 


| heart of London. 


Harland, 


Freedom and the Stage: Il 


that we can probably well do,without. I 
am fairly open-minded on the question of 
stage censorship and have tried to write 
these articles from a balanced point of view. 
But were I convinced that a general free- 
dom were desirable I should still incline 
to the view that there might be this ex- 
ception; or at least that nudity has got to 
justify itself in any particular case, on its 
own merits, as part of a dramatic play. 


Readers must judge for themselves, but 
I at least hope I do not write from any 
perverted or over-prudish viewpoint. 
have, I believe, no phobias about undressed 
women. With all respect to the ladies as 
well as the photographers they are all so 
very much alike. The naked can sing and 
dance, for all I care, to their hearts’ con- 
tent: I have no very violent objection to 
seeing them, but I am unlikely ever to get 
round to it: there are too many other 
things to do. So the reader will have to 
decide whether my suggestion that this 
piece of freedom can be dispensed with 
comes only because I have already dis- 
pensed with it myself. 


When censorship loses dignity 


T see, in general, no spvecial reason for the 
sex instinct to be wrapped in cotton wool. 
If it is (as we must believe it) a proper 
human appetite, it is no more and no less 
sacred than the other appetites, passions 
and instincts. A joke about sex is, I think, 
as acceptable as a joke about hunger, re- 
ligion, death or anything else. But only, 
like them, on its merits and if it is really 
funny, and not merely a string of words 
with mottled associations. 


Some time ago I was entertaining an old 
chap who had come to London, and for a 
theatre visit I had to think of something 
he could enjoy and I endure. I chose a 
show which I thought would at least give 
me some fun: I can enjoy a thrown custard- 
pie with anybody (provided I am not my- 
self the target). In fact the show con- 
tained—and this was evidently the strength 
of its appeal—a countless number of dread- 
fully unfunny lines and gestures about sex 
and the functions of the human body, to the 
(I am bound to record)shrieked delight 
of the audience. 


But, mark this: the show was there; the 
censorship had not prevented it. Every- 
thing had been passed by the censor and 
the show played to packed audiences in the 
In my view the censor- 
ship process loses dignity by allowing such 
things and if shows of this kind are to be 


'civen it had better be by entirely private 


enterprise and not seem to have the support 
and sanction of a public official. 


That difficult “ tradition ” 


Here we touch one of the difficulties of a 
censor. There is a whole tradition of 
humour—the “comic” postcard thrives on 
it— of the double meaning. Put before the 
censor a line with two meanings and he is 
almost compelled to assume the better; for 
he cannot claim to be pure unless all things 
are pure unto him. And if he wants to delete 
a doubtful line the author can cock an in- 
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nocent eyebrow and say that really he didn’t 
mean anything like that and how could you 
think of such a thing. 


Shortly after the appearance of my 
earlier article, the Public Morality Council 
issued its annual report and had something 
to say about the stage. It declared a deter- 
mination to stamp out stage nudity. (I 
wish, in passing, that these good people 
concerned with morality would determine 
to stamp out war; or even get the atom 
bomb banned because of its rude habit of 
scorching the clothes off women.) It also 
criticised the revival of Restoration plays 
and gratuitously advertised The Beaux’ 
Stratagem, incidentally deploring, though 
I fear under misconception, the spending 
of public money on the production. 


Public money, even if it were spent on 
such productions, seems to me not the 
greatest consideration, although it does 
raise the rather interesting speculation as 
to what attitude some folks will take to the 
choice of plays for our National Theatre, 
when we have it, and also makes me wonder 
why it is wrong to spend public money on 
a “naughty” play, but right to spend it on 
a “naughty” picture in the National Gal- 
lery. But the important consideration is 
not money, but the public good. 


How are we to safeguard that with the 
minimum of official interference? Should 
there be complete freedom or some measure 
of control? Why official censorship of the 
stage, yet only trade board censorship of 
the films, and none at all of books? Is it 
right to assume that one or two officials are 
fitted to hold back certain things from the 
public? THese and scores of questions arise 
and here is one writer at least who finds it 
difficult to dogmatise, in spite of the pull 
of his sympathies. I will chance but two 
assertions: Firstly, that a positive case has 
to be made for censorship: freedom should 
be the rule and exceptions have to prove 
their case. Secondly, that there seems to 
be a very good case indeed for a full-scale 
public commission of enquiry in the light of 
modern conditions and standards. 


ROGER PAGE 


Deferment of Students 


HE Ministry of Labour has issued a 
memorandum setting out the arrange- 
ments for 1949 for 
National Service of students, ete. 
The priority system for the admission of 
ex-Servicemen to universities in a_ fixed 
percentage will no longer function. The 


the deferment of | 
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Too young to know 


Np AsoR TUFTON BEAMISH, Conserva- 


tive MP for Lewes, has been doing 
some hard thinking about “ conchies.” 


Why was it, he wonders, that during the 
war years .77 per cent. of the men called 
up registered as conscientious objectors, 
while in the period 1945-48 the percentage 
was only .18? 


Not, he hastened to add, that he is cost- 
ing any aspersion on “ genuine conscien- 
‘tious objectors, such as Quakers.” 

The answer to the question is so obvious 
that it hardly needed the Minister of 
i Labour to point it out to him in the House. 
_ Mr. Isaacs obligingly explained that among 
the eight million called up during the war 
were men of all ages between 18 and 40; 
whereas the one million since called up are 
young men of 18 years of age. 


| No alternative 
In 1939, the conscript of today was eight 
| years old. He was playing happily with 
his tin soldiers, from which he passed im- 
perceptibly to four-engined bombers; from 
bombers to atom-bombs. To him, that is 
the norm of existence. And his elders make 
no attempt to deny it. 


When he comes to register, the alter- 
native of conscientious objection is never 
seriously presented. Even the BBC, with 
its pride in impartiality, makes no mention 
Pe the fact in its announcements. 


Why ‘not an unscripted discussion for 
instance, between a veteran of war and of 
peace? Let’s hear from the men who know, 
how they came to choose as they did. 


The eighteen-year-old is too young to 
know. But he is not too young to find out. 
And often in the oddest ways. A case in 
point has recently come to our attention. 


_ Peter Oliver was a 19-year-old engineer- 
ing student at Durham University. He was 
conscripted, and like many another before 
, him, he disliked his NCO. In fact, he went 
so far as to strike him. 


But away from it all in the peace of a 
military jail, Peter began to read. And the 
more he read, the more convinced he became 
that conscription was: wrong. Having com- 
pleted his sentence, he refused to ,continue 
soldiering. He joined the No-Conscription 
Council and the PPU, and was subsequently 
court-martialled and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. 


“A slave outlook ” 


Writing to the Newcastle PPU just be- 
fore his hearing, he states: 


“T believe that war is a crime against 
humanity, and the purpose of conscrip- 
tion and military discipline is the inflic- 


university authorities are advised to deal 
with the entry of students on a peace-time 
basis, and to interfere as little as possible 
with normal academic education. 


Agricujtural students required to under- 
take one year’s practical farming before 
entering on a full-time course of study for 
an approved qualification in agriculture, 
will be granted deferment on submission of 
the appropriate certificate, 


Other agricultural workers wishing to 
undertake similar full-time studies will also 
have their deferment continued. A similar 
provision is made for coal-miners. 


CAREFULLY i FOR SALE & WANTED 
WANTED. CHILD'S tricycle. 
able. Brown, 8 Aston Park, Stevenage. 
order. 8d. per word, ANTI-CONSCRIPTION 


Postcards—the 
amusing “I've got Scripture and Bayonet 


tion of a slave outlook towards inter- 
national violence. It is as a gesture 
against this system that I turned CO.” 


His father told a Sunday Pictorial repor- 
ter: “ Peter has my entire blessing. It is 
a matter of conscience. As a boy of nine- 
teen his views were not set, and he simply 
accepted military conscription as most 
people do.” 


A matter of conscience. Boys will be 
boys, and enjoy playing soldiers. But boys 
grow into men, and there will always be a 
few of them who will put away childish 
things, and quit themselves like men. 
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THE PEACE BUS 


MPHE International Women’s Day “ Peace 

Bus” now touring! Britain was wel- 
comed when it drew in at Cambridge by 
Dr. Alex Wood, Chairman of Peace News 
and also of the Cambridge Peace Council. 

“T am not as uncritical of Russia as 
some of the speeches to which you have 
listened,” said Dr. Wood—as reported in 
the Cambridge Daily News—“ but that does 
not make me any less anxious to achieve 
peace with the Soviet people.” It was es- 
sential to fight “that easy fatalism ” which 
regarded another war as_inevitable. 

Mrs. Leah Manning, MP, in a recorded 
speech, quoted the late President Roose- 
velt’s words that “ We have nothing to fear 
but fear.” 

The Charter of the International Women’s 
Day Committee was read by the local 
Chairman, Mrs. Betty Rothman. Another 
speaker, Dr, Nora Wooster, had recently 
visited Russia and said, “The Russians do 
not consider war is a good idea, and it is 
quite clear that if anybody there advicates 
war he is either a criminal or a lunatic.” 
She has found no evidence that they were 
preparing for war. 


But there ARE 1/12! 


THE case of a young Birmingham CO, 
C. B. Clarke, of Stoney lane, Spark- 

brook, has attracted some attention in the 

Press. 1 

The applicant, an 18-year-old booking 
clerk, who based his appeal on religious 
prounds, was asked by a member of the 
Board: “How many Commandments are 
there?’ He replied: “Twelve.” His ap- 
plication was refused and he was struck 
off the list. 

Maybe his answer, so unfortunafely re- 

ceived, was an arithmetical error delivered 
under the stress of the moment—but he 
was actually right! There are Twelve 
Commandments. 
' In addition to the usual Ten Command- 
ments contained in the Old Testament ut- 
terance of Moses, two further command- 
were added by Jesus himself. 

As a correspondent in the Birmingham 


Evening -Despatch has pointed out, these | 


are to be found in Matthew 22, vv. 36-40: 
“ Master, which is the great command- 
ment in the law? Jesus said unto him, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind ... and the second is 
like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.’ 

But perhaps the ignorance of the mem- 
bers of the Tribunal was hardly less sur- 
prising than the erudition of the applicant, 
since these latter two injunctions have 
never achieved the civic respectability of 
the Upper Ten. 


The Russian 


anti-bombing proposal 


REPLYING to questions in the House 

concerning the recent Diplomatic Con- 
ference at Geneva for the protection of war 
victims (fully reported in last week’s Peace 
News), the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs denied that it was within the compe- 
tence of the UK Delegation to deal with the 


prevention of what Mr. Emrys Hughes des- 


eribed as “the atrocity of the bombing of 
civilian populations.” On the four Conven- 
tions under discussion, said Mr. McNeil, our 
delegation was firmly instructed to do 
everything in its power to negotiate prac- 
ticable agreements. . : 
The Soviet resolutions dealing with 
atomic bombing, he said, had not yet been 
On being pressed 


Neil refused to confirm whether the “ Ob- 
report (July 10) was without 
foundation—i.e., the report that the British 
delegation had opposed a proposal (sup- 
ported by Russia and Israeli) to make the 
bombing of civilian centres a war crime. 
Mr. Bevin had previously omitted to 


answer a similar question in the Commons 


by Mr. -Hughes. 


/, RICH- 
Flowerine Anemones 


————— 
AS. GROWN IN CORNWALL BY THE 
sa MILLION! !1! 

Finest mixed colours, including the choicest 
red, scarlet, litac, mauve, blue and purple 
varieties. 

Size 2-3 cm. circumference. .35/- per 1,000. 
Topsize corms, all colours mixed, 11/6 per 100, 


Darwin. Tulips, mixed 17/-, 100; Daffodils and 
Narcissus, mixed 19/-, 100; Crocus, all colours, 
7/-, 100; Alliums, 9/-, 100; Winter Acomites, 


/9/-, 100; Grape Hyacinths, 9/-, 100; Seilla 
Siberica, 9/-, 100; Ranunculus, French Hy- 
.. brids, 10/-, 100; Ixia, mixed, 10/-, 100; Snow- 
drops, 10/-, 100. Post paid. 
Full list free on application. 
MAASKANT & CO, Bulb growers. (Dept. P.) 
WEST HAM, LONDON, E,15. 
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Letters 


Their thanks 


WITH reference to the article in your 
May 8 issue on the Friends Service 
Unit in Communist China, your readers 
may be in- 
terested in the 
attached 
p h otograph. 
This shows a 
banner of red 
silk, prepared 
by a member 
of the hospital 
staff with 
whom the ori- 
ginal team 
worked and 
reading: 
“ From the 
First Interna- 
tional Peace 
Hospital Ye- 
nan, to Friends 
Service Unit 
Medical Team 
19, in appre- 
ciation of their 
good work for 
International 
Friendship.” 

This was 
presented to the Medical Team which had 
flown to Yenan in December, 1946, and 
which in July, 1948, was completing its 
period of service with the Communist Medi- 
cal Authorities. As a member of this team, 
I visited Yenan after its recapture from the 
Nationalists, and to my sorrow found the 
fine buildings which we had used for opera- 
ting and X-ray work totally destroyed. 

A number of negatives of the teams work 
arrived by Air Mail recently, and a film 
strip has been prepared from some of the 
scenes. Copies can be borrowed from 
Douglas Turner, FSU (China), Friends 
House, Euston Road,, N.W.1; comments are 


included in the strip. 
; ERIC HUGHES 
42 Church Street, 
Baldock, Herts. 


i World Government first 


TPHE challenge to each pacifist today is 

whether he is willing to take an active 
part in building a peaceful society, a society 
in which war is impossible. It is not suffi- 
cient for him to deny war, and to say that 
he will have nothing to do with it. He 
must seek to discover its root causes and, 
having found them, work for their abolition. 


The greatest barrier to peace in our time 
is the outworn system of national sove- 
reignty, and the only way in which it can 
be replaced by a democratically elected 
supra-national authority is by the estblish- 
ment of a World Federal Government. The 
movements for World Government are 
gathering strength daily from thousands of 
men and women who want a chance to live. 
If pacifists want their convictions under- 
stood and spread within these movements 
it is their responsibility to get inside them 
and to work towards the realisation of a 
world society in which it is recognised by 
all that “There is no America and there 
is no England, no France, and no Italy, 
there is only the earth.” 


SHEILA WEBSTER 
Co-ordinating, Secretary, World 
Student Federalists in Britain. 
Little Thatch, 
Rumwell, Taunton. 
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E your Commentary on a world police 
; force—it appears to me the issue has 
been side-tracked. The question of a police 
force is really immaterial; there are bound 
to be recognisable authorities in all organi- 
sations, call them what you like. Those 
details could be worked out to suit after 
the main objection has been achieved. 


The first thing to aim at is a World 
Government, and the first step towards 
that is an appeal to the goodwill and 
commonsense of united nations. 

T. A. WILCOX 
51 India Road, 
Gloucester. 


The twelve commandments 


THE TWELVE COMMANDMENTS ggabl 
HAVE sent the following letter to a 
national daily newspaper: 

“T have heard tonight on the BBC’s 

Midland News that a young conscientious 
objector has been struck off the CO regi- 
ster by a Birmingham Tribunal in conse- 
quence of his having stated, in reply to 
a question at his Tribunal, that there 
were twelve commandments. 
“Is this youth any less a pacifist on 
religious grounds because he said, per- 
haps unwittingly or nervously, that there 
were 12? Of course he is not. 

“Tt seems fantastic that anyone should 
deem a knowledge of a number of com- 
mandments a qualification for being re- 
ligious, and as having any bearing on the 
boy’s pacifist sincerity.” 

MARGARET EVANS 


120a Droitwich Road, 
Worcester. 
(See column one.) 


Keir Hardie influence ended 


TPHOSE pacifists who still prefer the 

Labour Party to the Tories evidently 
are harbouring the delusion that Keir 
Hardie is still an influence. 

The Royal Tournament, the inane tom- 
foolery of changing the Guard, the panto- 
'mime dress of the Horse Guards—in fact 
all the deception that soldiers are ornamen- 


tal and not a menace, are preserved just 
as jealously under this Government as a 
Tory one. The plea that socially this 
Government is an advance on a Tory one 
only emphasises the fact that the PPU too 
must have a social policy. 

A plea for the entire abandonment of 
force as a means of settling international 
disputes would be novel enough to arouse 
plenty of discussion. It would also mean 
the PPU thinking out all the implications 


pretty clearly. 
2 ALBERT LEAPER 


22 Barrington Avenue, 

Hull. 
Forty years an esparantist 
[N a recent issue Granville Marsh urges 

as a first step towards lasting peace 

the teaching of Esperanto in the schools. 
As if to emphasise his plea two letters 
appear alongside his. Ben Steemers, from 
Holland, asks for correspondents for his 
fellow members who can correspond in Eng- 
lish and French, and Jack Loveday quotes 
a correspondence with a Japanese friend, 
both having similar obiects in view. 

After 40 years in the Esperanto move- 
ment, and as one of the earliest signa- 
tories of Dick Sheppard’s pledge, I am 
more than ever convinced that Esperanto 
is the strongest force in the world today 
for promoting international friendships. 


I have personally proved its value in above | 


a dozen countries. Esperantists all over 
the world are begging for correspondents. 
Let anyone in doubt visit Bournemouth 
from August 6 to 13, when the world con- 
gress of Esperantists takes place. 
A thousand Esperantisis from more than a 
score of lands will be present and conduct 
theor business without interpreters. 


FRED PARKER, Sekretario, 
Cheshire, 
368 Colne Road, 
Burnley, Lancs. 


Too partisan? 


YP Y friends and I deplore Peace News’ 

recent partisan character, and seem- 
ing identification of Peace-making or 
Peace-breaking with any particular svstem 
or party. 

Henry Ryland has been converted from 
an occasional to a regular reader, whereas 
I am considering reducing my order from 
two copies to one. The copy that I passed 
round to other readers would now, I fear, 
alienate and offend those _ peace-loving 
friends who hold party-political views 
differing from those now expressed in Peace 
News. 

This is a hard blow to one whose main 
idea was to convert to pacifism rather than 
to stimulate politically the already con- 


verted. 
NORAH WACE 


Watton, 
Thetford, Norfolk. 


Tolerance please 


oO 

S not professedly religious. Certainly 
those who love God and man should make 
good lifelong workers, but neglect of God, 
does not mean that His Spirit is not work- 
ing through one, by channels of common 
humanity; though the fine guidance may be 
missed at critical junctures. All who are 
resolved that the fire of war must be 
quenched are surely workers for peace, and 
even the ignorant little children may heip 
with their buckets. 


AGNES W. MACKAY 
8 Gambier Terrace, 
Liverpool. 


EDITORIAL SUGGESTION 


(And other pacifigts leave Groups for the 
opposite reason. A friend writes from a 
Scottish city to say that a well-known 
pacifist there has “ stopped supporting the 
local Group because he says (quite mecor- 
rectly) they hold that it is necessary to be 
a Christian to be a pacifist.” 

The course seems clear: The two parties 
in the Cold War should call an armistice 
and discuss whether the Two Systems (of 
Pacifism) Can Co-exist. 

If they cannot, we suggest they hold their 
Group meetings in adjacent rooms and 
meet half-time for refreshments. This 
may lead ultimately to the establishment 
of UPO, or United Pacifists Organisation.) 

—Editor, PN. 


German peace camps 


MAY I through your columns invite ap- 
plication from young English people 
interested in positive work for Peace and 
Reconstruction to take part in one or other 
of the Work-camps which are being ar- 
ranged between now and October in various 
parts of Germany, by the “ Nothelfe- 
gemeinschaft der Freunde EV,” of Frank- 
furt-am-Main? Work-camps_ have been 
planned for the period middle-July till 
October—some in the earlier, some during 
the later part of the period, at Donau- 
Eschingen, Bodenwald, Stuttgart, Darm- 
stadt, Friedrichshein, Frankfurt-Main, and 
Holm-Seppensen. é 
Our relief Organisation is able to offer 
accommodation, adequate -food, insurance 
against accident and if required, help with 
fares, boots and clothing for the work. 
Offers of services should be for a minimum 
of 2 weeks. 


Will any of your readers who may be | 


interested kindly write to me at once at the 
following address: 


Nothelfegemeinschaft der Freunde, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Diemelstrasse 9 (Tel: 76857). 
PAUL KRAHE (Secretary) 


ME pacifists leave Groups which are | 


Sybil Morrison’s 


CAMPAIGN 
| COLUMN 


“Facts are stubborn things.” 
—Smollett. 

ETURNING from Ireland last 
Satuday I picked up in Belfast 
a Glasgow Herald of the day before; 
in Donegal, where I had been staying, 
British newspapers were two days 
|old, sometimes even older, so it was 
‘quite an excitement to read Friday’s 
|news on Saturday!! I was still very 
'much in holiday mood and had, as 
yet, given no thought to this column 
which must reach Peace News on 
Monday, when my eye caught the ex- 
traordinary statement made by Mr. 
Churchill in the House of Commons 
about the “Unconditional Surrender” 

decision taken at Casablanca. 


Accordng to the Glasgow Herald report 
he declared, following upon Mr. Bevin’s 
statement that the British, Cabinet had 
never had any chance to discuss that de- 
cision, that “The statement was made by 
President Roosevelt without 
with “me” (italics are mine). 
that the report Mr. Churchill made to the 
House of Commons on Feb. 11, 1943, im- 


contained the following phrase: “It was 
only after full and cold, sober and mature 
consideration of these facts ... that the 
President, with my full concurrence as 
agent of the War Cabinet, decided that the 
note of the Casablanca Conference should 
be the Unconditional Surrender of all our 
foes,” it would seem that Mr, Churchill’s 
memory is conveniently short. 


Trading on short memories 


It must be obvious to him now that the 


position in Germany would have been very 
different if, in 1943, an attempt had been 
made to negotiate peace terms, instead of 
the bankrupt policy of “ unconditional sur- 
render,” which, it is now clear, was based 
on no plan for the future, but only on in- 
discriminate slaughter. 


Neither Mr. Churchill, nor the British 
War Cabinet can escape from the facts. 
Politicians, through the ages, have traded 
on the shortness of public memory, and it 
is part of the campaign work to keep or- 
dinary people in touch, at al! times, with 
the truth. 


Hypocrisy and deception . 


The falseness, hypocrisy, lying, and de- 
ception, which is closely bound up with the 
expediences of war, is one of the reasons 
for renouncing war. There are very many 
simple honest people in this country who, 
if they realised the deceits practised in 
their name, and in the name of liberty and 
democracy, would tvant to Join with us in 
renouncing war. 


The campaign committee has produced, 
and intends to go on producing, leaftets 
setting out the facts, and I want to see 
these distributed all over the country; I 
want to get all these ordinary people who 
would never themselves, lie or deceive to 
join with us in renouncing a policy which 
makes falsehood a necessity, 


Roger Page, who has So kindly and will- 
ingly written this column while I have been 
away, said, most truly, that nothing could 
make me so glad as the knowledge that 
our message is being widely spread through 
qur literature and through Peace News, all 
over the country. 


I have returned refreshed from a perfect 
holiday in a8 beautiful and fascinating 
country, eager to take up work, which is 
to me, so much part of myself that it, does 
not seem like work. I want to thank Roger 
Page and Stuart Morris for looking after 


| things for me, and also all my readers and 
; helpers, who perhaps have not been so 
fortunate as I have, and who have been 


which in pale y season and out of holiday 
season, cannot be ended until the struggle 
for peace is won. 
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